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eagerly to see what effect it has on Lehmann's choice of material to 
omit. So far as the reviewer has been able to determine, every contro- 
verted paragraph and sentence has been religiously reprinted in abso- 
lutely unmodified form. Indeed, in the abbreviation, they stand out all 
the more aggressively and disproportionately. Lehmann has evidently 
felt that his personal character was at stake in reasserting verbatim et 
literatim even the passages that a dispassionate observer must adjudge as 
discredited by hostile critics. Even a German professor ought to know 
when to retreat, and character in the world of scholarship is quite as 
often proved by the admission of mistakes as by their repetition. 

The only essentially new sentence I have found in this edition is 
the cryptic conclusion : " Bedroht fand sich Steins Ideenwelt erst, als 
abermals imperialistische Tendenzen emporkamen, durch die dann 
staats- und kulturfeindliche Machte entfesselt wurden." 

And yet it is not a lame conclusion to say that Lehmann's work is in- 
dispensable for any student of the man or period. Only the passages 
where he brings out Stein's debt to the German past and to the English 
institutions and ideas, and especially to Adam Smith, must be emphasized 
in the reading. The alternative is to wade through much still pertinent 
critical literature. Even if the validity of the thesis about French influ- 
ence has been sadly riddled, the Prussian noble of Stein's day will find, 
as he deserves to find, few defenders as ardent as Ernst von Meier was 
before 1914. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 

A History of the British Army. By the Honorable John W. 

Fortescue, LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Volumes IX., 1813-1814, and X., 1814-1815. (London: Macmil- 

lan and Company. 1920. Pp. xxv, 534 ; xviii, 458 ; and separate 

volume containing thirty maps. £4 4s.) 

These two volumes of Mr. Fortescue's excellent work, containing 
almost a thousand printed pages, deal with the events of only three 
years, but they were, indeed, three most memorable years in a military 
point of view. Beginning with the spring of 1813, the general situation 
in Europe is briefly but lucidly reviewed. The independent operations 
of the British troops on the east coast of Spain are necessarily treated 
apart. Their commander, Sir John Murray, whose failure was suffi- 
ciently discreditable, is bitterly denounced as a cowardly and dishonorable 
man, unworthy to hold a commission or wear a uniform. His successor. 
Lord William Bentinck, was not much more fortunate, and his liberal 
opinions excite Mr. Fortescue's strong displeasure. A taint of political 
prejudice, unfortunately, is evident in many passages, especially in sev- 
eral rather spiteful allusions and foot-notes referring to the real or 
imaginary errors of Sir William Napier, in his famous History of the 
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War in the Peninsula. Napier's radical views are genuinely abhorrent 
to Mr. Fortescue, and seem to obscure his merits as a historian. Be- 
sides, it is nothing short of astounding to find Lord Castlereagh de- 
scribed as " the ablest of our Ministers of War", and the Duke of York 
as "our best Commander-in-Chief" (X. 182). 

The campaigns of the main British army in Spain and the south of 
France afford a much more congenial topic, as they were a succession of 
uninterrupted victories, with the exception of the first assault on San 
Sebastian. Still, the present narrative, meritorious and painstaking in 
its effort to ascertain and state the facts, is without a doubt common- 
place and tame when compared with Napier's glowing pages, and 
possesses little of their picturesque charm. Comparison is unavoidable, 
in fact is challenged by frequent disparaging references, and when it is 
made, the present work must suffer. Mr. Fortescue has, he states, visited 
most of the principal battlefields, where probably the terrain is little 
altered, and has thus laudably endeavored to secure accuracy of descrip- 
tion, and, perhaps, add touches of local color; but Napier had the in- 
estimable advantage of being there when the battles were fought, and 
was besides endowed with remarkable gifts of keen observation and 
vivid narration, which have justly given his volumes a reputation not 
easily discredited. 

The battle of Vitoria, as the climax of a very brilliant campaign, is 
carefully and well described at much length, in some thirty pages. The 
ground has been closely studied, with good results, as it has not mate- 
rially changed. Yet the conduct of Joseph Bonaparte is handled with 
singular moderation and even tenderness throughout. Napier has 
asserted that the great results of this short campaign of six weeks, in 
which Wellington's army of one hundred thousand men marched six 
hundred miles through a difficult country, crossed six great rivers, gained 
a decisive victory, invested two strong fortresses, and drove a su- 
perior number of veteran troops from Spain, could not have been attained 
had Joseph obeyed Napoleon's instructions. This opinion is rudely 
challenged by Mr. Fortescue, who thinks that Napier "missed the es- 
sential truth that Wellington's triumph was one of organization rather than 
of strategy and tactics ". " Joseph ", he continues, " could neither halt 
nor concentrate, because he was unable to feed his troops. Wellington's 
supplies were always hunting for his army, Joseph's army was always 
hunting for its supplies ; and thus, whereas to the Allies a halt signified 
replenishment, to their opponents it spelt starvation." There is, no 
doubt, much truth in these remarks, but Wellington's talents for organ- 
ization would have counted for little had they not been combined with 
a great genius for strategy and tactics, never more signally demon- 
strated than by his mode of turning the line of the Ebro and the handling 
of his troops in the attack upon the French positions at Vitoria. Nor 
is there any real reason to believe that Napier in any way underrated 
Wellington's remarkable efficiency in organizing a special service of 
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supply and transport, without which his successful advance would have 
been clearly impossible. 

A well-written chapter on the organization of the British army in 
Spain at this time, contains much information respecting the commis- 
sariat, medical service, military police, changes in equipment, and rela- 
tions with the navy which cannot readily be found elsewhere. 

In his account of the battles in the Pyrenees and in the south of France 
and the sieges of Pamplona and San Sebastian, the chief authorities 
cited by Mr. Fortescue are, on the British side, Wellington's despatches 
and Napier, although the latter is often flouted and unreasonably accused 
of concealment and misrepresentation; and on that of the French, the 
correspondence and documents lately published by Captain Vidal de La- 
blache of the historical section of the General Staff. In some cases at 
least, these seem to have been verified by comparison with their origi- 
nals. He does not appear to have consulted the notable work of Lieut.- 
Col. J. B. Dumas, entitled Neuf Mots de Campagnes a la Suite du Mare- 
chal Soult. 

Soult, himself, for whom Napier had much respect, is rather un- 
pleasantly described as " a big, rough, coarse man, vindictive in temper- 
ament, surly even to brutality in character, and above all things self- 
seeking and greedy of gain" (IX. 242). Yet it is admitted that he was 
" an extremely able administrator, acute of perception, keen of insight, 
swift and firm of decision. As a general his strategic gifts were re- 
markable " (ibid.). 

Two chapters, containing some sixty-five pages, are devoted to 
Soult's desperate efforts to relieve the frontier fortresses. His eventual 
escape from the difficult situation in which his troops had become in- 
volved is ascribed to an unwise movement of retreat, which Hill had 
been ordered to make by Wellington, instead of the accidental capture 
of the three British marauding soldiers at San Estevan so strikingly de- 
scribed by Napier on Wellington's own authority, "as having deprived 
one consummate commander of the most splendid success, and saved an- 
other from the most terrible disaster". 

The passage of the Bidassoa and the campaign ending at Toulouse 
are treated with great care and skill, yet it does seem that perhaps undue 
stress is laid upon Soult's alleged errors of judgment and vicious dis- 
positions. Nor does Wellington escape adverse criticism. Mr. For- 
tescue is seldom altogether satisfied with his management of any battle, 
nor does he make sufficient allowance for defective intelligence as well 
as defective means for achieving victory. His criticisms are sometimes 
captious, at others plainly pedantic. 

Nearly one-half of volume X. is devoted to the campaign in the Low 
Countries and the battle of Waterloo. It is doubtful whether justice is 
done either to Napoleon or to the Prussian generals, particularly Gneise- 
nau, who is called timid, jealous, suspicious, and " ignorant of the 
meaning of good faith". Yet the latter are given credit for conducting 
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one of the most successful pursuits in military history (X. 413). The 
Belgian generals, Constant de Rebecque and Perponcher, are awarded a 
somewhat overstrained meed of praise. 

Wellington's personal influence and dauntless example in inspiring 
his troops with confidence throughout the day at Waterloo are finely 
told. It is not too much to say that his presence and personality did 
accomplish miracles in heartening and rallying his sorely tried men 
whenever there appeared to be any danger of yielding. 

Although he is not portrayed as an ideal leader, nor as a lovable char- 
acter, " not without vanity, not without frailty, not without a certain 
conceit", yet there is little doubt that, as Mr. Fortescue writes, " His 
true title to fame is that he was the most industrious, the most patriotic, 
the most faithful, and the most single-hearted public servant that has 
ever toiled for the British nation" (X. 226). 

In a chapter entitled Summary of the Period, 1803-1814, much in- 
formation is marshalled, in an admirable manner, that can scarcely be 
found elsewhere. The functions of the different branches of the British 
War Office, as then organized, are reviewed concisely and much light is 
thrown on some obscure points. 

One short chapter is given to the unsuccessful expedition led to Hol- 
land by Sir Thomas Graham in 1814, and three others of considerable 
length to the war with the United States, excluding the naval operations. 
These are not distinguished by the introduction of new material, nor by 
much originality of treatment. In the latter some rather astonishing 
inaccuracies occur. " Lieutenant " Oliver Perry is twice mentioned as 
having built and fitted out his squadron at Fort Erie (IX. 324, 327), 
and there is a reference to " Burlingham " Heights at the head of Lake 
Ontario (X. 124). Questionable liberties have been taken in altering 
the langugage of professed quotations from official despatches (IX. 323, 
and X. 124). 

A well-reasoned plea is made for justice to the merits of Sir George 
Prevost, which is counterbalanced by a denunciation of amazing violence 
of Sir Alexander Cochrane, as being responsible for the failure of the 
expedition against New Orleans. 

The maps and plans, thirty-one in number, besides ten insets, are of 
unusual excellence, and the author was undoubtedly well advised, in de- 
laying the publication of these volumes for five years, as he states in his 
preface, to admit of their preparation. E. A. Cruikshank. 

Geschichte Europas seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis sum Frank- 
furter Frieden von 18/1. Von Alfred Stern. Band VIII. 
Zweiter Band, Dritte Abteilung. Geschichte Europas von 
184.8 bis 1871. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta'sche Buch- 
handlung Nachfolger. 1920. Pp. xviii, 563.) 
This volume of the Geschichte Europas is perhaps less interesting 



